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" There had been heavy rains during two days, when the damp chill
produced double effect on the people, owing to the superstitious ceremony
in vogue in time of the plague, of going at night barefoot to pray to a
certain Madonna, a ceremony on this occasion attended by upwards ot
ten thousand people. The result was that the nest day about three
hundred persons died! "What made their death and cholera more
dreadful was that the victims were almost all young and hale persons.
Death had proudly and scornfully refused the old and infirm. How, when
I heard this terrible news, did I reflect on the arrogance of the Roman
people in assuming that the cholera would not dare to enter Rome oa
account of the holiness of the place, and how the Roman pride was at
last struck down by the fact that the number of the deaths was greater
than in any other place, and with the victims all young and hale people.
It was to us like living anew the period of the plague as described in
Boccaccio's * Decameron,' shut up as we are in the Apennine town,
where no cholera ever approached, and where we received every kind of
hospitality, and that almost daily, and where the scenery was of the
most romantic nature and the people, in addition to being finely made
and handsome, were so amiable and good and indulgent to all our wants.
After a short time our money became exhausted, and as I had just made
a loan to Chevalier Bunsen for his hospital on the Capitol, and as I could
not get at the banter in Rome, nor at Bunsen, who was also shut up by
the Frascati cordon, our case would have been very deplorable .had not
these people been of the best kind of Italians. But with all their great
hospitality and fondness for the few strangers visiting them, and their
generosity as far as their means went, they had little or no money
amongst them. Yet they lent sacks of corn, bags of salt, baskets of
potatoes, and so on, and in this way we paid for what we had and got on
most pleasantly. But, oh! the contrast of our most charming and quiet,
healthy and beautiful retreat, when we received the fumigated letters
from Rome giving us frightful accounts of the deaths of friends and
acquaintances of all ranks, and even in our own house, for the old General
Braci died, and our English friend Barlowe the sculptor, and under very
painful circumstances. Then we heard of a state of almost public
anarchy. Contagion-being the order of the day, all the nobles, and even
the Pope himself, had bricked up their palaces, and selfishly left the rest of
the city to destruction from plunder and murder; anarchy indeed, had it
not been that the cholera arrested the one and the other by its impartial
and severest judgments.

" It was an astounding fact that a body of assassins, some hundred and
twenty in number, had planned to sack the city and murder all the
wealthy inhabitants. The police had got [information of ?] all their men,
but were unable through fear to arrest any of them. The cholera lasted
tiiree months. At the end of that time, when the police began to gain
power and confidence and were at last able to arrest these assassins, out
of the sk score they found only six alive. Such justice had the plague
wrought! Yet in the midst of all this horror were episodes of such the present. They draw immense houses*.
